THE  FIRST GENTLEMAN OF EUROPE
pint of wine, and lay the foundation of at least one
good article? Let us but once get afloat, and our
labour is not worth talking about; but, till then, all
hands must work hard.'31
The position of the Press was still, however, very far
removed from what it has since become. In the reign of
George IV the cost of producing a daily newspaper was
relatively little, and the result was that a proprietor did
not depend upon the revenue from advertisements, so
that his interest was not confined to the circulation of the
particular organ which he owned. The Press really did
influence public opinion, for it never hesitated to take a
strong line upon the important political questions of the
hour. It was certainly more scurrilous than it is now, and
probably more venal; but in an age when it was still
somewhat of a novelty the Press was a power with which
it behoved statesmen to deal cautiously. One of the chief
weaknesses of the Liverpool administration was that it
had but little newspaper support, and Canning, in
particular, was anathema to a large section of the Press,
not least because he refused to communicate information
to particular editors. He stated his own attitude quite
clearly when he said of the Press:
"I acknowledge its power, I submit to its judgment,
but I will not be summoned to its bar."
One by one the survivors of the eighteenth century
passed away. Castlereagh died by his own hand in 1822,
and five years later Liverpool's servants found the Prime
Minister unconscious and paralysed beside his breakfast-
table. The Cabinet which thus found itself so suddenly
deprived of its chief was a very different body from that
1 Lockhart, J. G.: Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, Vol. II, p. 214.
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